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much poetic as tending to the precise, definite
thoughts that make good prose, and some-
times rising by sheer intensity to the region of
poetry.

Two other books full of present day world
sadness have just reached me, and both by
Irish ladies. The first is Miss Ryan's poems,
Songs of Remembrance, the second an advance
copy of Miss Keeling's prose sketches In
Thoughtland and Dreamland. Miss Keeling
seems to have picked up her world sadness,
like the swallow in Mrs. Carlyle's poem,
under German eaves, and Miss Ryan hers
maybe on the benches of her own village
chapel; yet both are alike in being a little sen-
timental. Indeed Miss Keeling is not a little
sentimental, but very much so. There is
scarcely anything in the world she would not
drop a tear on. Miss Ryan can write very
prettily sometimes, as thus:

On earth and sky and far-off sea,

It is a lovely tender hour:

A sweet virgin crowned with gracious power.
To-night in heaven what must it be!

The notion of heaven sharing somehow the
more gentle changes of earth receives a new
thought and a pleasant one. Miss Ryan is
one of the little group of poets who surround
The Irish Monthly, one of the same school